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whom in quiet hours such thoughts must He in wait.
We may label them unmanly and unreal; but it is an
unjust and tyrannical mood that would thus deal with
the twilight thoughts of the heart. Between the sun-
shine and the dark there are infinite gradations, and it
is in the perception of these softer and more delicate
emotions, these thoughts that arise and are born be-
tween the darkness and the day, that the incommuni-
cable essence of wonder and delight consists. And
whether we approve or no, it was in this half-lit region
that FitzGerald's life was spent. Some would perhaps
say that his ethical and religious views were the cause
of his half-heartedness. Thompson, the Master of
Trinity, uttered the shallow dictum that FitzGerald
was a prisoner in Doubting Castle, as though by an
effort he might have escaped and fared forward. But
FitzGrerald's vague religious views were the effect of
temperament, and not the cause of his failure. He
was not one who could take a creed on trust. And
even a creed is, as it were, only a surface solution, and
gives no explanation of the dark mystery of life and
death, and heeds it not except in so far as it can
trample over it in courageous disregard. " Healing is
well," FitzGerald might have said, ""but wherefore
wounds to heal ?" A creed is a refuge of ardent and
practical natures, who feel that they must put in for
the struggle and try to amend what God somehow
seems to allow to be amiss. But one who has no
power of practical activity sinks deeper and deeper
into the darkness of the question why so much must
be amiss, and what all this weary strife denotes.

It is hard to say whether enforced activity would
have Saved FitzGerald, but it is certain that, given the
coiaditions of his life, the shadow was inevitable. As
Kt^sGerald sadly wrote in his version of The Mightyng those who are moving among realities, for
